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other natural phenomena likewise. It was their
object to praise the mountains, the trees, the rivers,
the earth and the sky, the storm and the fire, as high
as ever they could be praised. By these superlative
praises each became in turn a superlative or supreme
power; but to say that they represented each and
all as gods or even as devas, involves a mental ana-
chronism, for, when they first uttered those praises,
they did not yet possess either that word or that idea.
They were looking, no doubt, for something in all
these phenomena, which afterwards they called divine.
But at first they had to be satisfied with predicating
of the various objects of their praise the highest they
could predicate. After having done that, nay while
doing it, some of the predicates which were appli-
cable to all or most of the objects of their praise
would assume an independent character, and thus
supply the first names and conceptions of what we
call divine. If the mountains, the rivers, the sky,
and the sun, were all called living and doing (asura),
not-perishing (a^ara), immortal (amartya), or bright
(deva), then each of these predicates would, after a
time, become the name of a class of beings, expressing
not only their vital vigour, their freedom from, decay
or their brilliancy, but everything else that was con-
noted by these words. To say that Agni or fire
belongs to the devas or bright beings would then be
something very different from saying that fire is
bright. To say that Dyaus, the sky, or Sftrya, the
sun, is an asura (a living one) or an amartya (im-
mortal) would imply far more than that the sky
does not fade away, or that he is active and moving
about. These general predicates, such as asura,